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NN; atural History. such conduct attracted several persons together, who were | which the former continued suspended ; he then turned 
iat all witnesses to his extraordinary and indefatigable prowess. | round, and, most dexterously fastening his tail to the 
SPIDERS. After a contest of an hour, the bee became very nearly | upper extremity of the said thread, commenced a journey 
a exhausted; when the inveterate foe, after many efforts to | upwards with his prey, trailing it after him as nimbly as 


TO THE EDITOR. : 
“ The spider’s touch, heures neneneeienety fine !"— Pope. 


&n,—Many highly-distinguished characters have de- 


rived a rich fund’of rational amusement from the science. 


of entomology: the names of Leuwenhock, Swammerdam, 
Malphighi, and Reaumur, will descend with respect to the 
latest posterity. _- 

The learned Julius Scaliger was accustomed to keep a 
collection of crickets in a box, in order to amuse himself 
.with their chirping; and we find that Aristophanes ridi- 
culed Socrates, as being engaged in measuring the leaps 
of a fleas. then why may not a little space be devotéd to 
‘+ the most.paradoxical creature in the world ?” 

Being an ardent lover of natural history, I was much 
gratified by a communication on the habits of spiders, 
which appeared in a late number of your mirror; and I 
hope that you will not refuse a place to some remarks of 
my own upon the same subject. 

The spider is unquestionably one of the most extraor- 
dinary creatures in ‘‘creation’s ample range ;” it com- 
bines courage and timidity, industry and inanity, as well 
as beauty and deformity; being, in every sense of the 
term, a truly ‘‘ eccentric character.” 

Having lately had much leisure, as well as an ample 
field for exertion, I have made a few experiments which 
may tend to throw some farther light upon its properties 
and habits in general. I procured a bee in full vigour, 
and cast it into a large web, which it immediately burst; 


_I then wet its wings, and threw it into the meshes of 


several more dusky heroes, who all shrunk from the con- 
flict; at length, whilst struggling for freedom in a dusty 
net, whose lank proprietor had long waited in vain for 
some lucky windfall, he attracted the notice of the tyrant, 


. who, after putting forth his head to reconnoitre the field, 
. immediately beat a double quick march towards the point 


of invasion; but, perhaps, instinctively perceiving the 


i perils of too close an encounter, he contented himself with 


giving a deadly snap at the retreating bee, who instantly 


_ turned upon his back and displayed his sting, at the same 


time making that strange buzzing noise for which the 
species is so remarkable: the spider continued marching 


; sound cautiously, perhaps a dozen times successively, 


without making any effort to wound his formidable op-. 
ponent; he at -last fixed himself directly opposite to the 
much-dreaded sting, and made every possible effort to 
destroy it, by snapping at it occasionally in a most furious 
manner, and then as hastily jumping back, ag if aware 
of its fatal effects. Being much struck by so singular a 
mark of superior sagacity, I had the curiosity to number 
his strokes, and found that he made upwards of fifty 


. furious bites ere he accomplished his purpose ;. previous 


to each, he unsheathed his pinchers, distended his jaws, 
and actually drew back to give greater force to the blow: 
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give a mortal bite through his victim’s invulnerable ar- 
mour, at length succeeded in making a seizure between 
the abdomen and breast; our conquering hero then 
drew his vanquished victim towards his charnel-house, 
there to feast upon his vitals at leisure. As lions, tigers, 
wolves, and other rapacious creatures seek human flesh 
with the utmost avidity after having cnce tasted it, so the 
abovementioned spider has become so fond of encountering 
bees, that we have named him the dee-cater. 

A wasp was next procured, towards which, in general, 
spiders manifest a peculiar antipathy $ in fact, after six or 
seven had successively retreated with precipitation upon 
briefly essaying the contest, I began to despair of being 
able to bring about a battle; some of these assailants, 
advancing to the attack in too unguarded a manner, re- 
ceived a sting from the wasp which instantly put them to 
flight; others, after a slight examination, turned tail, to 
await more pliable game in patience and fortitude. At 
length I espied a fine black-looking veteran warrior, whose 
wide-spreading domain, hung with remains of carcases 
and skeletons of fallen comrades, bespoke a power of no 
ordinary class. Upon the ramparts of this Cacus I planted 
my wasp, who soon gave sufficient alarm to rouse the 
watchful enemy within; he, like an experienced sentry, 
first cautiously surveyed his outposts and field of action, 
then poured forth with a desperate determination upon 
‘‘ th’ invading foe ;” but, checking his rapid career in ** mid 
volley” with remarkable suddenness, he paused to exa- 
mine his opponent’s position as a skilful combatant should 
do; after a short cessation of hostilities, the wasp sounded 
a retreat, whilst his more determined antagonist continued 
hovering around, and occasionally putting forth his long 
legs towards the flying foe; spying his opportunity, he 
darted forward with astonishing celerity and pierced the 
wasp’s neck, who, feeling the venom, halted: the success- 
ful assailant meantime stood aloof, like Sarpedon or 
Achilles, and resolutely renewed his attacks: the victim’s 
weakness soon after enabled him to fasten his deadly 
fangs, drag his fainting prey towards head-quarters, and 
commence a sumptuous banquet, 

We also witnessed another singular circumstance, which 
clearly evinces that this strange creature possesses no or- 
dinary share of sagacity and contrivance in particular 
situations. We were highly amused the other day in 
observing a small spider, who was constructing, with 
much ingenuity, an octagonal web, parallel to a pane of 
glass in the window-sash ; as soon as it was completed, I 
cast a common house-fly at it, which became entangled, 
and was immediately pounced upon by the petty tyrant 
from above. Aware that he would have to ascend nearly 
perpendicularly with a prey much more bulky than him- 
self, I waited to witness the result. No sooner had the 
poor fly ceased to struggle with fate, than the spider 
neatly severed all the surrounding threads, except one by 





any Jack Tar would mount the shrouds of a vessel. 

This insect, in every respect, appears to be the most 
sagacious in nature, nor can we avoid expressing some 
surprise that naturalists have not enlarged more upon a 
subject, which affords eo ample a field for discussion ; in 
some respects they seem to possess a share of foresight 
nearly approaching to reason. I have frequently observed 
them, after having despatched a large fly, previously to 
hauling it up, display great judgment, if I may be allowed 
the term; like pioneers, they first proceed to clear the 
path by cutting away all obstructing threads; if upon 
trial their efforts prove unsuccessful, they again quit their 
prey, and once more commence an attack upon the ob- 
structing web, until the prize is safely lodged in the 
citadel. The wound is affirmed to be invariably under 
the wing; but, from accurate observation, I am perfectly 
convinced that they frequently snap blue-bottle flies behind 
the head. I know of no individual of the winged insect 
tribe which they refuse to assault when pressed by ne- 
cessity ; bees, wasps, and even the snuff-coloured manure 
flies, fall their occasional victims, as repeated experiments 
have fully convinced me. Many persons affirm that they 
display a marked aversion towards the latter, from a high 
degree of olfactory sensibility ; but they not only eagerly 
feast upon the “sickly weakly-looking thing,” but also 
snap with avidity at their winged provender, whether it be 
sprinkled with salt, snuff, or mustard ; in fact, those bees 
or wasps with which I tried my experiments were secured 
and conveyed home in a snuff-box; and were therefore 
very liberally powdered, previously to any invasion of the 
spider’s dominions. 

From what knowledge I have been able to gain, I am 
led to believe it impossible for the spider to haul up bees. 
when suspended from his net by a fine thread ; nor does 
it appear probable that it spins threads around to bind 
them down; on the contrary, I uniformly find that these 
singular insects either fly at once from the bee’s presence, 
or make a bold and courageoys succession of bites until: it 
be completely vanquished, 

That the spider is timid must be admitted by every im- 
partial observer; if, whilst the creature is deeply engaged 
in feasting upon a delicious fly (howsoever pressed by fa- 
mine) the web be in the least disturbed, how quickly does 
it quit the object of its enjoyment and seek for safety 
in an ignominious flight; if too closely pressed, the for- 
tress is instantaneously quitted, and, perhaps, for ever 
relinquished to the breath of fortune, whilst the exiled 
tyrant wanders more like a Dionysius than an Ulysses, to 
prey upon his weaker compeers, till subdued by one of 
superior power. 

This predatory animal, in many respects, resembles 
those larger beasts of prey which roam the wilds of foreign 
climes; like the lion, he waits under cover until his 
plunder presents itself within reaeh of his clutches; like 
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the insidious'tiger, which has been known to fice at the 
unfurling of a female’s umbrella, the slightest alarm will 
“often destroy his tranquillity ; and as the wolf, if taken in 
a pitfall, becomes perfectly stupid and regardless either of 
blows or prey, so the spider, if taken and put into a box 
along with flies, makes no effort either to oppose or molest 
‘them, but places all his hope and security in flight. 

One small species which lately came under my observa- 
tion, seizes its prey very similarly to the tiger; it sallies 
forth from a erevice in the wood, and springs updn those 
small flies which its want of a web prevents it from other- 
wise securing. We may conclude by noticing the vast 
disparity which exists between our own insects and those 
found in hotter climes. Ulloa speaks thus of the South 
American centipedes: ‘*they are generally a yard in 
Jength, some a yard and a quarter;” and we are also in- 
formed ihe spiders are so monstrous in size, that flies 
easily escape through the meshes of their webs (or rather 
nets) and that they principally subsist upon small birds.— 
The bites of these tremendous animals are-as venemous as 
those of serpents: what must be the joys of an evening 
promenade upon ** India’s fertile shore !”” 

Stockport, July 22, 1823. ZOOLOGIST. 
— 


Literature, Criticism, &c. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 


[Concluded from sur last.) 
—_— 


T have now to notice the comparative inefficiency of our 
school-education, for communicating a real and manly 
acquaintance with the languages of Greece and Rome. 
And in stating this, and proceeding to assign one of the 
obvious causes of it, I do not really depart from the sub- 
ject of this essay. The imperfectness of school education 
is most unfavourable to the success of ccllegiate; and too 
much diverts the latter from that which ought fo be its 
principal object--science, to that which cannot be taught 
effectually in college—the learned languages. I by no 
means intend that these should not, as they do, form a 
considerable part of collegiate exercises. But I conceive 
that the student, passing from school to college, ought to 
possess such.a radical acquaintance with Greek and Latin, 
as would render his further prosecution of the classics ra- 
ther a literary relaxation, than a laborious and ungrateful 
task. Now, on the contrary, it commonly happens that 
he is so oecupied with the drudgery of classical preparation 
throughout his collegiate course, that he has little atten- 
tion to spare for the sciences; and looks forward with im- 
patience to the termination of his academic studies, as the 
period when he shall be released from the irksome neces- 
sity of studying at all. 

For the defectiveness of our present system of school- 
education various causes might be assigned; and among 
them, some general errors in the methods of teaching em- 
ployed. But I shall confine myself to one cause, which 
I believe is little noticed; while its existence is certain, 
and its influence most injurious. I mean the total want 

_ of proper books, for teaching the learned languages. I 
speak not now of the absurdities of the common gram- 
mars and dictionaries. I speak of the editions of the 
elassics used in our schools; and I denounce them, with 
very few exceptions, as scandalous to-a country professing 
literature. 

In the first place, they are printed with so much typo- 

_ graphical inaccuracy, as to be in many’ passages unintelli- 
gible even toa scholar; while they often present, in‘al- 
most every page, difficulties utterly insuperable by'a school- 
boy. The last edition published in this city of the selec- 
tion of Lucian’s Dialogues, which is read in schools, and 
the only edition new to be obtained in this country, ex- 
hibits in the first dialogue (containing about one‘duodeci- 
mo page of Greek) no fewer than nine’ gross errors of the 
press: and a similar imputation, though not in ‘equal 
degree, lies against almost every other school-book, printed 
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either in this country or in Great Britain. This indeed is 
but the natural effect of their being left, asa matter of 
trade, to illiterate printers. Each subsequent edition re- 
tains all the errors of the former; and creates at least an 
equal number of its own. 

I remember once asking an old schoolmaster, how he 
managed with such copies. ‘1 will tell you,” said he, 
‘* how we manage. When the poor boy comes to one of 
these errors of the press, he spends halt’ an hour puzzling 
his brains, and searching his dictionary for a word, which 
is no where to be found. When all has failed, he comes 
blubbering to me, with a declaration of his inability to 
make out the passage: and then I send him away with— 
Pugh, you blocihead! it is an crror of the press; and 
ought to be so or so.” -Is it thus, thatthe time and mental 
energy of an ingenious youth ought to be employed ? In 
fact, there are few books, in which typographical accuracy 
of execution is of so much importance, as in those designed 
for the use of schools; and there are none, in which it is 
so much neglected. 

But besides this objection to them, most of them are in- 
trinsically unfit for their professed purpose. Among these 
I must reckon all, in which the notes are written in the 
language to be learned; instead of being written in that 
which is most intelligible to the scholar. I know, that in 
saying this, I have to combat. with a considerable force of 
old prejudice. Many still insist upon the usefulness of 
obliging schoolboys to rcad Latin notes. ‘* It familiarizes 
them with the language: and the very difliculty, with: 
which they obtain the information in the note, imprints 
the information more deeply.”’—Now the fact is, that not 
one schoolboy in ten thinks of taking the trouble to read 
any length of Latin annotation. But if they did,—and if 
tle notes were written in purer Latinity than they often 
are,—might not the time thus spent be more profitably 
employed, in reading a greater quantity of original 
Latin writers? And does not common sense dictate 
that the explanation, or illustration, or remark, which the 
hote is intended to convey, ought to be made easily ac- 
cessible, and conveyeil in the clearest form to the learner ? 
It is. quite time for the friends of classical learning, to 
abandon some of the absurdities, with which the study of 
it has been embarrassed. 

But I have objections as decisive against the matter, as 
against the form of the annotations, in most of the classics 
read inschools. They are defective and redundant, and 
grossly erroneous. As to the Latin classics, those pub- 
in usum Delphini are almost exclusively employed ; and 
I venture to assert, that the editors of these, with few ex- 
ceptions, were fitter to be at school themselves than to 
publish books for the use of schools. The number of in- 
stances it would be more easy to enlarge than to exhaust. 
But I conceive the specimens I have noted are quite su‘i- 
cient to mark the character of these editions as beneath 
criticism ; and to mark, also, the low state and lamentable 
neglect of classical learning. in a country where such books 
continue to be employed, year after year, for teaching 
boys to misinterpret Latin. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that any largeness of pecuniary endowments allotted 
to the advancement of literature (and they are, in this 
island, liberal) is sufficient for the object, unless their ap- 
plication be actively superintended by literary men. 

As to the Greek classics read in schools, the character 
of their editions ‘is not quite so contemptible ; for it-hap- 
pened, fortunately, that Greck classics were not published 
in usum Delphini. Yet, even of these, F know not one 
fitted for the purpose. The selection from Lucian, to 
which Ihave already referred, has the notes indeed in 
English ; but the-editor possessed no critical acquaintance 
with the language, has adopted a text the most vicious, 
and has: faHen into, perplexities and mistakes the most 
ridiculous ; while the vulgarity of his attempts at humour 
must disgust any: reader of taste. 

Of ‘ Homers-venerable, wonderful. Homer !—the only 
édition usedis Doctor Clarke's; a man who deserved well 





of literature. But itis well known that this is.a posthu- | 





mous work of that editor, left by-him incomplete, and 
never designed by him for the use of schools. This edition 
has gone through perhaps more than twenty reimpressions 5 
while it isevery time republished with all its imperfections 
and all its errors; and this, although it would be just as 
easy, and just as cheap, to re-print Ernesti’s revision of the 
work, in which many of these errors are corrected. Many 
others remain, as must be well known to those who are 
acquainted with the invaluable Lexicon of the laborious 
Damm, and the edition of the book-making, but literary, 
Heyne. And why, let me be allowed to ask, why should 
mistakes be perpetuated in our schools, which have been 
for half a century exposed and rectified in the learned 
world? Do not such facts evince, beyond contradiction, 
the neglect of classical learning? And does not such neg. 
lect account for the general deficiency of progress in it 
among cur youth, notwithstanding the length of time 
which is devoicd to the study ? 

Nor is this to be remedied by attempting to make them 
all Latin poets,—to enforce the composition of verses in a 
dead language. The attempt, though such a favourite 
one in the sister island, has always appeared to me a ridi- 
culous waste of time. There really are not so many who 
can write poctry, even in their mother tongue; though all 
now write verses. It is very well that encouragement 
should be held out to any, whose taste leads them te culti- 
vate this exercise. But the structure of classic verse, and 
an accurate acquaintance with quantity, may be attained 
as efficiently with much less trouble. 

To promote the great object, a sound and critical inter. 
pretation of the Greek and Latin Classics, completely new 
editions of them all are wanted ; and‘these furnished with 
critical Zudiccs Grecitatis and Latinitatis, in order to 
supply the defects of the common lexicons. Never also 
should they be destitute of that class of annotation which 
is calculated to form the taste of the yeuthful student, to 
regulate his judgment, and to excite his attention to the 
elegances of classic structure, and his admiiation of the 
beauties of classic composition. 


In such a well-directed and regular application to clas- 


sical studies let the age of boyhood be passed, and in such 
other pursuits as are adapted toa boy. And at the age of 


sixteen,—the very earliest, assuredly, at which any ought — 


to enter the University,—the youth will come to his col- 
legiate studies with a mind so furnished, with faculties so 
invigorated and enlarged, with powers of combining and 
discriminating his ideas so exercised, that his literary pro- 
gress shall be ensured; and multiplied experience shall 


satisfactorily decide the question— Whether the cultivation — 


of science and that of polite literature assist or obstruct cacie 
other 2 








Ghe Craveller. 


EXPEDITION FOR EXPLORING THE COURSE OF THE 
NIGER. 

(From the Gold Coast Gazette.) 
—_— 





4 
The mission, consisting of Dr. Oudenay, Major Den- | 


ham, and Lieutenant Clapperton, had on their first jour- 
ney arrived at Mourzouk, the capital of the kingdom of 
Fezzan, in the month of April last, in the best health and 
spirits, having performed the journey in forty-two days, 
a distance of 600 miles. On their arriving at Mourzouk, 
the same house was prepared for them that had been in- 
habiied by Mr. Ritchie and friends in the year 1819, and 
where he fell a victim to the arduous enterprize he had 
undertaken. 

All those who have read’ Captain Lyon’s interesting 
narrative of his journey, will recollect the delays and difli- 
culties that presented themselves to the further prosecution 
of their object,.and the privations they had to encounter 
and endure, which paralyzed their exertions by exhausting 
at once their health and resources, Major Denham, fear- 
ing lest his hopes might be defeated by sinvilar means, 
aud ali his endeavours to advance to Bourne prove ineffi- 
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cient, decided on the hazardous alternative of returning 
to Tripoli; and he describes his journey in these words : 

* In pursuance of arrangements which you were made 
acquainted with by my letter from Mourzouk, I left that 
place on the 10th of May, and, after twenty-three days of 
great fatigue, arrived here (Tripoli) on the 11th of last 
month. One Arab Sheik and two camels comprised, with 
myself, the caravan. Our usual time was from 14 to 16 
hours in the 24 on the march ; and on passing the deserts 
(three and four days in length) always 18 hours: the 
camels I scarcely ever allowed to rest. The halt we al- 
ways made in the middle of the day, to allow the camels 
to come up, was by far the most trying part of the journey 
—exposed to the burning heat of the mid-day sun, where 
nature had not p: ovided shade sufficient for a grasshopper, 
lying on scorching sand, and nothing to allay our parching 
thiret but wretched water, which had been for several days 
in beastly skins, was a misery I had no conception of 
before. 

6 At night we generally got a little Kouscacous, with 
some fat and salt—no bad supper—but a cup of tea was 
luxury supreme, as it satisfied our thirst and took off the 
edge of the putrid state of the bad water. Our fire, which 
was always made by scraping together the camels’ dung 
which we found, was consequently uncertain, and even 
gometimes we could not find more than was necessary for 
boiling 2 little water. I had a tent with me, but seldom 
pitched it ; we were all too tired, and my Arab thought 
it quite useless. We slipped off our horses, when nearly 
sleeping with fatigue and heat, the nose-bag was put over 
the poor animal’s head, and a cord round his fore-legs.— 
The loose stones were soon cleared for a space large enough 
to receive our carcases, and, rolled up in a bormous, in 
two moments our troubles were forgotton.” 

Fresh arrangements have been now made, by which it 
is hoped all the difficulties, except those of climate, may 
be avoided. Major Denham has again set forward to 
rejoin kis associates. A subsequent letter says, ‘*I shall 
certainly make the attempt of returning home by the way 


of Egypt.” 





Chit Chat. 


When Don Carlos asked his brutal father if he —_ 
intended to take away his life, the latter calmly replied, 
** Son, when my blood becomes bad, I send for a surgeon 
to let it out.” 








A lady having the misfortune to have her husband hang 
himself on an apple-tree, the wife of a neighbour imme- 
diately came and begged a branch of that tree, to have it 

fted into one in her own orchard, ‘‘ for who knows (said 
She) butit may bear the same kind of fruit !”—American 
paper. 


Etymology of the word ** Abstemious.”—An abstemi- 





\ os person is one who refrains absolutely from the use of 
wine. 


Abs, from, and temetum, wine, is its derivation ; 
and in Ecclesiastical History, abstemii was the term ap- 
= to persons who could not partake of the cup of the 
Zucharist, on-account of their natural aversion to wine.— 
It is remarkable that the word Abstemiousiy contains all 
the vowels in regular order. 





Antiguitics.—More Roman relics (urns, coins, &c.) have 
been found during the present week on the Mount, near 
this wr be and about ten days ago a most entensive and 
beautiful tesselated pavement was discovered in a stack- 

ard occupied by Mr. T.. Pybus, at Aldburgh, near 
oughbridge. It was found about two feet anda half 
from the surface, whilst digging a drain, and we are in- 
formed it is in extent eight yards by six. It is enriched 
in various parts with beautiful circles, ornamented by 
wreaths of the most brilliant colours, chiefly red, white, 
and blue.—York Herald. 


The Emperor Rudolphus II. who reigned from 1576 to 
1612, and who was fond of, and acquainted with, the me- 
chanical arts, possessed two very curious odometers, which 
not only pointed out distances, but also marked them 
down on paper by the way. The more ingenious of these 
two instruments appears to have been constructed by the 
Emperor himseif, 








At the museum in New York, is a set of wax-work 
figures, among whom are Saul in a Frenchman’s em- 
broidered coat, the Witch of Endor inthe costume of a 
housemaid, and Samuel in a robe de chambre ‘and cotton 
nightcap. 


When the gallant and accomplished Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, had been victorious in the lists of Florence, 
the Grand Duke presented him with a shield, wrought in 
silver. It was the work of Johannes Stradenus, a cele- 
brated artist of the Florentine School. On the convex 
part is represented the battle between the Hetrurians and 
he Romans, where the former are defeated at a bridge. 





the 
The inside is embellished by two stories: that of Mutius 
Scevola thrusting his hand into the fire, and_the second, 
of Curtius leaping into the gulf. This beautiful piece of 
workmanship, and venerable on account of the anecdote 
attached to it, is 24 inches in diameter, and is now pre- 
served at Norfolk House. 





Bells.—Mr. Coxe’s account of the bells in Russia al- 
most exceeds credit. The great bell at Moscow weighs 
432,00Ulb.; is 19 feet high, and 63 feet 4 inches in circun- 
ference. Another in St. Ivan’s Church is 288,0001b. The 
great bell at St. Peter’s, Rome, recast in 1785, is 18,6671b. 
One 17,0001b, weight, is placed in the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchi, at Florence, and is 275 feet from the ground.— 
The bell at Christ Church, Oxford, is 17,0001b. and St. 
Paul’s, 8,4001b. 


The person who first speaks of the magnetic needle and 
its usc in navigation, is a Provencal poet, who lived in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and who wrote a 
poem entitled Bible Guyot. This work isa satire, in which 
the author lashes with great freedom the vices of tnat age. 
Comparing the Pope to the polar star, he introduces a de- 
scription of the compass, such as it appears to have been 
in its infancy. 








_ In the end of the 14th century, the celebrated, but long 
since destroyed monastery of Augustines, at Windsheim, 
in the province of Overyssel, were desirous of erecting a 
windmill not far from Zwoll; but a neighbouring lord 
endeavoured to prevent them, declaring that the wind in 
that district belonged to him. The monks, unwilling to 
give up their point, had recourse to the bishop of Utrecht, 
under whose jurisdiction the province had continued since 
the tenth century. ‘The bishop, highly incensed against 
the pretender who wished to usurp his authority, affirmed, 
that the wind of the whole province belonged to him only ; 
and in 1391, gave the convent permission to build a wind- 
mill wherever they thought proper. 





The Dutch were the first who employed tanners’ bark 
for making forcing-beds. From them the English learned 
this improvement; and the first forcing-beds in England 
were made at Blackheath in Kent, in 1688, and employed 
for rearing orange trees. 





On Monday se’nnight, there were discovered, by some 
gentlemen fishing in Loch Doon, near Dalmellington, 
Ayrshire, a number of boats sunk near the old castle which 
is situated in the middle of that Loch, and on Tuesday 
following a number of men proceeded to the place in 
boats, and succeeded in raising three; they were cut out 
of solid oak wood, the first measuring 20 feet in length, 
by 3 feet 3 inches broad; the second 164 feet ditto, by 2 
feet 10 inches ditto; the third 22 feet ditto, by 3 feet 10 
inches ditto. They are supposed to have lain in the water 
between 800 and 900 years. Lord Cassilis desired that the 
canoes should be moved to the inside of the Old Castle 
Gate.— Dumfries and Galloway Gourier. 


_ Hatching Fish.—The Chincse have a method of hatch- 
ing the spawn of fish, and thus protecting it from those 
accidents which ordinarily destroy so large a proportion of 
it. The fishermen collect with care on the margin and 
surface of waters all those gelatinous masses which con- 
tain the spawn of the fish. After they have found a suffi- 
cient quantity, they fill with it the shell of a fresh hen egg, 
which they have previously emptied, stop up the hole, and 
put it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration of a certain 
number of days, they break the shell in water warmed by 
the sun. The young fry are presently hatched, and are 
kept in pure ‘resh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The sale of spawn 
for this purpose forms an important branch of trade in 
China. In this, asin some other matters, we may per- 
haps take some useful lessons from the Chinese. The de- 
struction of the spawn of fish -by troll-nets, threatens the 
existence of the fishery on many parts of our southern 
coasts. While so much care is taken for the preservation 
. game, some care might he bestowed on the preservation 
of fish. 








Indian Simplicity.—Captain Franklin, in his interest- 
ing Journey to the Polar Sea, gives an amusing instance 
of the simplicity of the Copper Indians. The old chief 
had a daughter, who was considered the greatest beauty 
in the whole tribe, and so much the object of contest 
among her countrymen, that, although under sixteen years 
of age, she had successively belonged to two husbands.— 
Mr. Hood drew her portrait, much to the annoyance of 
her aged mother, who was exceedingly afraid, she said, - 
that her daughter’s beauty would induce the Great Chief 
who resided in England to send for the original, after see- 
ing the likeness ! 


The celebrated ebony chairs and sofa, once the boasted 
gems of Queen Elizabeth, and which are so particularly 
alluded to by Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, for 
their singular beauty and antique character, after experi- 
encing various transfers and vicissitudes of fortune, came 
into the possession of the late Lord Tilney. They were 
next purchased at thesale at Wanstead House by Graham, 
of Waterloo-place, by whom they have recently been sold 
to Lord Macdonald, of the Isles. 


Turkish Smoking.—The smoking of tobacco is carried 
to such an excess by the Turks, that they are rarely to be 
seen without a pipe, and never enter into business without 
smoking, which often gives them an advantage over the 
Christians with whom they have either commercial or 
political transactions, as they smoke a considerable time, 
and reflect, before giving areply to any question. To 
visit them on business previously to their morning pipe, 
would only subject the intruder to their caprice and ill- 
humour. <A gentleman, who resided several years in Con- 
stantinople, and had opportunities of associating with the 
higher classes of that city, assures us that £2000 is no un- 
common price fora Turk to give for the amber mouth. 
piece of a tobacco pipe, exclusive of the bowl or the pipe, 
the latter of which is made of a branch of the jasmine tree, 
for the summer use, while those for winter smoking are 
uniformly made of the branches of the cherry tree. In 
order to obtain them of a regular size without being ta- 
pering, the young shoots of these trees have a weight 
affixed at their extremities to bend them downwards, which 
prevents the sap from returning to the body of the tree, 
and causes them to swell equally in all parts. The rind 
or bark is carefully preserved to prevent the escape of the 
fume through the pores of the wood. The wealthy Turks 
pride themselves on the beauty and number of their pipes’; 
and the principal servant in their establishment has no 
other charge than that of attending to the pipes and to. 
bacco, which are presented to the master or his guests by 
a servant of an inferior rank. These pipes are so regue 
larly and effectually cleaned, as always to have the deli- 
cacy of anew tube, while the German pipe, on the con- 
trary, is enhanced in value by the length of time it has 
been in use. We are told by the same gentleman that he 
has seen among the lower class of Armenians and Jews in 
Turkey, some smokers who couid consume the whole to- 
bacco of a bowl twice the size of those used in England, 
and draw the entire fumes into their bodies at one breath, 
which they discharge from their ears as well as their 
mouth and nostrils. 
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The variations which have taken place in the channel f 
the river Dee within the last 40 years are remarkable. 
The old bed of the river, previous to the present **new 
cut”? being made, ran close in shore past Parkgate, Bur- 
ton, Shotwick, and round Blacon Point to Chester; this 
channel no longer exists, and till lately it had altogether 
retired from Parkgate. Within recent memory, the chan- 
nel on the opposite shore (Flintshire) ran close under the 
Castle of Flint; it is now retiring from it, and a new 
channel is forming between Connah’s Quay and Flint, 
directly across the estuary, in the direction of Heswell, 
thus reverting in some small degree to the old line. ; 








St. Swithin.—“ The months,” says Bourne, in his Anti- 
quates Vulgares, ‘* give some show of reason why rain 
should happen about the time of St. Swithin, for about 
the time of this feast there are two rainy constellations, 
Presepe, and Asellus, which arise cosmically, and gene- 
rally produce rain.”—St. Swithin’s is not the only day on 
which observations are made about the weather. St. 
Paul’s, ‘Candlemas-day, and Valentine’s-day, have been 
supposed equally ominous. The following lines used to 
appear, many years ago, in one of the sheet almanacks, 
VIZ» 3 

** If St. Faul* be fair and clear, 
It doth betide a happy year ; 
If blustering winds do soar aloft, 
The wars will trouble England oft; 
And if it chance to snow or rain, 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain.” 


# The 25th day of January 























| : Poetry. 


TO AN OLD. AND FAVOURITE HORSE. 
WRITTEN ON THE MORNING OF THE DAY DESTINED TO BE 
HI8 LAST. , 
ih 
Thy eands are numbered, gallant steed, 
Another hour and thou must bleed; 
Another hour the glittering knife 
Drink the warm current of thy life! 
Another hour thy lofty head 
Low on the crimsoned turf be laid; 
Another hour thy stately form 
To dark oblivious trench be torn; 
Another hour, thy struggle o'er, 
Another hour, and mine-no more !— 
Lost Giovanni, valued friend, 
Another hour thy woes will end ! 
But think not noble generous steed ! 
Think not, though doomed, alas! to bleed, 
Ah, think not one who loved thee well 
Will scorn to bid a last farewell; 
‘Will scorn to stied the votive tear, cis 
And shrink the world’s dread laugh te hear—- * 
No, let it Igugh; I heed it not, , 
Ab! never by one friend forgot 
Shalt thou to death’s dark cavern go 
Unmourned, uz honoured,—never! no! 
And now the fatal hour draws near, 
Thy last retiring step I hear; 
1 cannot, dare not, gaze on thee, 
3 would not now my Juan see, 
To Be the splendid envied heir, 
Of all the world has rich or rare! 
Ah, no! for now the Furies wait, 
*Tis now the darksonie hour of fate; _ 
The hour.-that steals thy valued life, . 
The hour that murder bares the knife ! 
Yet, let not this thy heart appal, 
Bravely thou lived, as bravely fall; 
Unshaken meet the mortal blow, 
And proudly seek the shades below! 
And, oh! when many a fitful day, 
And many an eve has passed away; 
Whén many a flower. its bloom has shed 
O’er the green spot where thou art laid: 
Oft shall recording memory trace 
Thy worth, my Juan, and thy grace; 
Pronounce, with fond regret, thy name, 
And bid it swell the trump of Fame! 
Liverpoos, July 28, 1823. G. 
NIGHT MUSINGS. 
BORROWDALE, JULY, 1822. 
. . , 
Now the bright day-beam of Apollo’s car, 
Which danced so lately over ocean’s wave, 
« Js gone to shine o’er other distant climes, 
Conveying light and health’to shores uaknown. 
_ Aghin on murky darknéss’ pinions borne, 
Night comes, and throws his sombre shades around. 
‘ Yon owl alone, of all things animate, 
« Seems to withstand the blandishments of sleep, 
To enjoy, with me, the stillness of this scene, a 
But see, lone bird—deem’d wisest of thy kind, 
And yet mogt modest—{so it always was, 
F’en amongst.man, God's noblest animal) 
piaun comes! In awful dignity é 
She stands confest. As when young beauty’s hand 
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Draws back the veil which curtains her fair brow, 
And shadows, but not hides, her loveliness; 
E’en so the glouds but shadow Dian's orb, 
She holds her course within : and though her disk 
Dp to our weak perceptions seem to pale, 
Still, in unsullied purity, she guides 
Her chariot of light—then throws aside 
Her veil etherial, and again steps,forth 
Majestic. On she wends her way—ordain’d 
Sole delegate of Héav'n-to rule the night.* 
Attendant stars drink lustre from her smile; 
« All nature seems in admiration lost.” - 
Goddess of this calm hour ! though not so bright, 
So glorious, or su dazzling to the view 
Thy beams, as are thy brother Phcebus’ rays— 
Yet to my musing and romantic mind, ‘ 
Ah! far more grateful than his light is thine, 
Yes, it is sweet in this, reflection’s hour, 
Unseen, unheard, in dearer solitude, 
Which is not solitary, to admire 
The wond’rous glory of heaven’s firmament. 
How vast, how very lovely! And the while, 
To indulge in thought of what in afterife. 
May be, and to reflect on days gone by ; 
To raise the fervent prayer to Him, our God, 
For Virtue'’s blessings, peace of mind and health, 
On all best-valued and approv’d good friends: 
And (oh, my Leart ! why keep her back so long, 
On whom unceasingly.thou lov’st to doat ?) 
To dwell in silent, worshipping, delight 
On my lov'd Gertrude’s fancy-pictured form: 
Delighting to retrace each happiest hour 
In her society so sweetly past, P 
Whilst memory—ah, too faithful memory !— 
The charms of person, and superior mind 
Of my soul’s object of Idolatry. 
And Fancy, riveting my listening ears, 
Recals the sound uf tunes that lately flowed, 
In such bland harmony, from her light sweep, 
With skilful fingers o’er the harp’s shrill strings. 

By yon bright Heaven! I'd rather spend an hour 
In such delightful ecstacy of thought, 
Than days or months mid the world’s heartless joys, 
Where selfish, worldly, interested minds ne 
Feign themselves friends, Oh, fashionable world! 
Heaven grant such friendships never. may be mine. 

é oa o- a LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 


paints 





#® Gen.1: “And the lesser light to rule the night.” 








Scientific Mecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, .Phi- 
foaophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural. History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
“CLYDE AND DUBLIN. ~ 

It is with much pleasure that we announce the establish- 
ment of a steam communication between Scotland and the 
capital of Ireland; for which our northern and western 
fellow-subjects are indebted to the St. George’s Steam- 
packet Company, whose exertions to,render the intercourse 
between Dublin and our larger. sesports on the western 
coasts, both speedy, safe, and economical, ‘cannot be toa 





Tupted and regular succession of fine, elegant, and fast- 
sailing vessels between. the two countries afford to the 
commiercial community, as well as to the tourist and the 
invalid,;-our northern ‘neighbours are fully aware; and 





Advertiser says, with allusion to the establishment of the 


| ter, relatively exceeding, by much, those in an 
steam-packet. with which we are acquainted. 


highly appreciated. “Of the advantages which an uninter-, 


their public prints pronounce deserved eulogiums on the 
‘| public spirit of the steam-ship proprietors. The Greenock 





; 


EMERALD ISLE, 
‘6 In a moral. point of view much good may also be effect. 
ed by the more intimate acquaintance, which must thence 
result, of two communities in whom exist many affinities 
of character; and numerous prejudices be removed, which 
exist, not in the knowledge, but in the ignorance which 


.| has resulted from their hitherto limited intercourse with 


each other. To the pleasure tourist, who will probably 
be the first to embrace the opportunity of this facile con- 
veyance, we need scarcely say any thing: the undertaking 
carries its recommendation on the very face of it. To be 
transported in a single day from the banks of the Clyde to 


the splendid metropolis of Ireland, was but a few years, 


ago ‘* a consummation most devoutly to be wished,” but 
at the same time one which the most enthusiastic dream: r 
would have discarded as impracticable; yet now it is to’ 


be realised, not merely with all the speed we have men-- 


tioned, but in a style of ease and luxury which makes. 
the voyage the pleasantest part of the whole tour, and 
this at an expense. of conveyance scarcely exceeding one- 
third of that of land carriage, for the same distance, with 
neither the speed nor comfort of steam. On the other hand, 
our Hibernian neighbours, who have sighed, even in their 
** city of palaces,” to visit ** the land of the mountain and 
the flood,” of the wonders of which they have read sa 
much in the works of our great poet and novelist, will 
have a reciprocal ss of plunging at once into 
the scenes he has'depicted, and revelling in all the 
glories of the living romance. Lastly, to the invalid, 
seeking the balmy breeze of the south of England, and to 
whom the fatigues of land travelling have heretofore pre- 
sented obstacles, in many cases amounting to a prohibi- 
tion, the means of transport now offered 13 at once uns 
equalled and invaluable.’ 
The same paper thus describes the fine vessel alluded to: 
‘¢ This fine steam-packet is certainly the most ye 
equipped vessel of the kind yet afloat, and taken all in all 
surpassed by no one, notwithstanding the very spirited 
rivalship which has for some time existed in undertakings 
of this nature. The vessel itself is of the largest class, 
being no less than 154 feet long on deck by 23 broad, and 
burthen 372 tons. This amplitude of volume gives a most 
abundant scope for the arrangement of the cabins, and we 
consequently tind the principal one, which is a most splen- 
did apartment, to be 26 feet by 18, while that appro- 
mts for the exclusive accommodation of the ladies is 18 
y 16 feet-—the dimensions of both, and particularly the lat- 
other 
etween 


these there are two rooms for family parties, 84 by6 feet, 


‘| each having three sleeping places, which are the very perfec- 


tion-of snugness: The whole of these apartments are.lined 
with highly polished mahogany of the choicest kind, and 
profusely decorated with mirrors, silk draperies, gilding, 
&e. but superb without glare, and chaste, though richly de« 
corated. tone sofas are ranged around, adapted for 
nightly repose as well as daily use; and the other fur- 
niture of the suite of rooms is got up in a cortespond- 
ing style. We particularly remarked the ingenious 
manner-in-which access is obtained to the sleeping places, 
by means of vertical sliding pannels, which, besides 
being far more convenient than the folding doors usu- 
ally employed, give to the inmates the power of regu- 
lating the degree of seclusion they may wish to pre- 
serve, and éven of entire concealment, without impaling 
a free circulation of air. The ample dimensions of the 
ladies’ cabin have been already noticed ; but it may be 
added that it exceeds as much in elegance of equipment, 
as in spaciousnéss, any other, exclusively appropriated to 
the fair sex, that we have seen. Besides the light ad- 
mitted to this cabin from the stern of the vessel, there is 
a circular window in the roof, which renders.it peculiarly 
cheerful, while at the same time the unhallowed gaze 
of any * peeping Tom” is debarred by the ornamental 
staining of the glass. -In short, throughout the whok, 
the most studious attention has been paid to the comfort 
and convenience of the nger, and to give to marine 
travelling the ease and luxury which the most splendid 
drawing-room affords. In the apartments already de- 
scribed, there is a total’ muster, including the couches, of 
387 sleeping births only; but in the fore part of the vese 
sel, is a handsome and. well-aired cabin: here there are 
thirty-six additional roomy- births, devoted entirely to 
the votaries of Somnus, and to which they can at any 
time, retire, whether assailed by sleep or sickness. This 
we reckon another of the improvements which experience 
has suggested in‘the arrangement of steam-packets for 
long voyages. ‘The accommodation of the steerage is re- 
spectable,. and it is also fitted up with beds. Finally, 
with regard to the propelling power of this floating ha 
bitation, it consists of two fine engines, of seventy-horse 
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power each, executed by Mr. Gutzmer, of Leith Walk, 
who has already acquired much reputation in constructing 
those of the Tourist, Royal George, &c. The engines 
stand under an entablature frame extending the whole 
breadth of the vessel, supported by eight fluted Grecian 
ealumps, thereby adding great stability to the vessel; and 
as in the operation of working, they cannot give the least 
possible strain to it, that’ tremuleus and disagreeable 
motion, which is generally felt in steam-packets, is com- 
pletely avoided. The engines are extremely ra oy the 
motion being directly “— to the paddle shafts from 
the steam cylinders without’ any intermediate wheels, 
beams, or side levers, while the space taken up by them 
is, in consequence, singularly small for so great a power, 
they only occuping 8 feet in the length of the vessel, and 
leaving an extra space to go all round them. The vessel 
itself was built by Messrs. Mottershead and Hayes of Li- 


verpool. 

*¢ The Emerald Isle has been placed under the direction 
of Captain J. B. Anstice, formerly of the East India 
Company’s service, and whose conciliatory and polite at- 
tentions to the numbers who have gratified their curiosity 
in viewing the vessel, since its arrival here, afford the 
best indications of his ability to fill the situation in one 
important point, while his iautical experience and per- 
tonal activity leave nothing to be desired in any other 
respect.” 
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FAMILIAR CHEMISTRY. 








(PRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
——— 

If nitric acid is poured over copper, you will form a 
salt called nitrate of copper; if a little of this salt is in- 
closed in a piece of tinfoil, combustion will be produced. 
When finely-powdered nitrate of potas, three parts is 
stirred in one part of melted sugar, you form 4 substance 
equal to the composition used in Congreve rockets. The 


. above composition, when put in cases used for the common 


rockets, - will become as hard as iron, and the force will 
be three times stronger than the common rocket; in fact, 
the Congreve rocket differs not in principle from the com- 
mon rocket, only the composition is melted, and the cases 
‘are made of iron. The more composition in a given space, 
the longer: will the rocket continue to fly. In making 
common rockets, if the composition is formed into a paste 
with water, and driven while wet, your rocket will contain 


. twice the quantity of composition, and will go twice the 


distance. They must be dried slowly in an oven; a little 
nitrate of ammonia added will increase the strength. Care 
must be taken in trying‘experiments with the above com- 
position in iron cases. I could engage to throw one 12lb. 
weight across the Mersey at Liverpool. Greek fire is sup- 
-posed to be nitrate of potas and naphtha; it was used in 
setting fire to ships, houses, &c. and kept in pots, bottles, 
&e. ; 

Sieam.—In Papin’s digester water may be heated to 
400° without ebullition ; but as soon as the pressure is re- 
‘moved, the boiling commences with great violence, and 
the temperature of the water falls. When steam burns 


* or scalds the body tt is by being condensed in the form of 


hot water upon the part; but when steam is heated far 
above its condensing point, it will not communicate much 


-heat to the part, until it cools to its condensing. poin.— 


Heated air wiil not (in the form of a stream) burn. 
A. B. 








THE OLIAN HARP. 
——e 
This fascinating ingtrument, as sold in the music shops, 
is generally fitted .up with six or eight strings, tuned to 
unison, and stretched over an enclosed sound board. It 
is not generally known, perhaps, that-this magic lyre may 
be almost instantaneously constructed without any sound- 


_ board, and all its charming effect. produced by one simple 


string, at the expense of a few pence. An inspection of 


_the annexed sketch of a window frame, together with the 
“accompanying remarks, will enable any person to enjoy 


the cheap luxury of these Zolian strains. 














Procure, from the music.shops, a thin catgut, such as is 
used for the mandoline, the strings of which are not more 
than half the thickness of those used as first strings of a 


violin. Cut this into a length of from two to three feet, and 
stretch it across the lower part of the window frame by 
means of two tacks, or small nails. The string may be 
elevated an eighth or quarter of an inch above the window 
frame, which, in this case, acts as the sound-board. The 
sash of the windew must then be let down until it come 
within a very short distance of the string, as exhibited 
in the annexed sketch. It will be easily ascertained, by 
trial, what is the best distance at which the string should 
be stretched between the window frame below and the 
sash-above. When this simple apparatus is thus arranged, 
and the door of the room closed, the most delightful sounds 
will be heard, not quite so loud, but to the full as fine and 
as varied as in the large instrument called the Holian harp. 
It may be superfluous to add, that a fire in the rvom is in 
some cases esseatial to the effect ; and always improves 
the sound, by producing that current of air which puts the 
string in motion. The string should be stretched tight, 
until it return a distinct and-clear.tonc when flirted by the 
finger. : : 

The foregoing remarks were suggested by an article in 
the last Munthly Muguzinc, wich we here copy entire. 





A DESCRIPTION OF FHE MUSICUS VENTUSORUM, AN 
INSTRUMENT ON. THE PRINCIPLE OF THE ZOLIAN 


LYRE. . 
(From the Monthly Magazine.) 
—— 


Accustomed to experience the charming influence in- 
spired by most species of music, there is none so capable 
of throwing over me that solacing mantle: of exquisite 
= which invariably succeeds to the soothing, :conso- 
atory, aud etherial-born, strains of the Holian lyre. I 
have often associated with minds of a similar character 
and feeling ; the sympathies of our nature have, as it were, 
experienced a re-action, and expressions of regret have as 
constantly succeeded that an instrument fraught with such 
sweet influence should-be so peculiarly limited in the dif- 
fusion of its melodious powers. ‘The ancient Zolian: lyre 
in common use is for the most part confined to the window 
of a house, or particular chamber; and.thus its possessor 
is often shackled in his desires for this delightful species of 
melody to the blowing of.a particular wind. 

T flatter myself, that by the contrivance of a portable 

hine which bines the principle of the. Aolian lyre 
(to which I have ventured to apply the name of Musicus 
Ventusorum, and am now about to describe) I have suc- 
ceeded in obviating these difficulties and privations, b 
producing an instrument of universal capacity in its kind, 
and shall thus gain an addition to my happiness, if I suc- 
ceed in conveying one more pleasure to the scale of human 
enjoyment. 

The exterior parts of. this machine, viz. the box .or re- 
ceptacle of what is more properly to be considered as the 
musical instrument, is best constructed of well seasoned 
fir, of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, which, as it 
is to be exposed vccasionally to the external atmosphere, 
it would be advisable to paint agreeably to fancy, and to 
lay over the painting-@ good coating. of durable varnish. 
The following recipe answers exceedingly well for all 
works of this description, required for out-door purposes : 
—Take of rectitied spirits of wine twelve ounces, gum- 
sandarach four ounces, seed-lac one ounce, pure resin two 
ounces: dissolve in a warm situation in a wide-mouth | 
bottle, and subsequently add three ounces of good Venice- 
turpentine. 

_ The pillar or column by which the whole apparatus 
is supported should be neatly turned of some hard species ' 











of wood, the claws or feet made to extend sufficiently wider 
in order that the machine may stand firm, and not be 
rendered liable to overturn by gusts cf wind. The pillar 
may also receive a coating. of varnish, as above directed. 
The instrument, when neatly made, makes a pleasing and 


elegant appearance. 
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Fig. 1. (a) representing 4 direct profile or end-view of 
the external box or case of the instrument, will convey an 
accurate idea of the necessarily irregular shape, open and 
covered parts of the whole machine, if the observer bears 
in mind, that every part of the outline of this end-view is 
to be cavered by a thin-board of fir, stretching longitudi- 
nally, except the lines 6 and c, which are left open tor the 

urpose of directing acurrent of air,.as will subsequently 
be explained, through the machine. j F 

Fig. 2,—A, B, C, D, exhibits an oblique front view of 
the machine for containing the musical cylinder, here- 
after to be described. Directly in the middle of the front 
of this portion of the machine is seen projecting to the 
distance of several inches, and extending longitudinally 
throughout its whole length, a.triangular prism shaped 
part d e, connected with the box, and formed by covering 
the angular projecting head-boards, (one of which is repre- 
sented by c, in Fig. 1.) with thin deal, similar to the rest 
of the external parts of the machine. The longitudinal 
covers or sides of this projecting portion, whieh is denomi- 
nated the compresser, from the otlice to which it is destined 
rest on the two angular head boards f and g, but do not 
approximate as they approach the sides of the box A, B, 
C, D, being purposely so contrived as to leave a narrow 
slit or aperture extending from f to ¢, of about half an 
inch in width, through which a current.of air may find 
free access to the opin, having a rotary motion upon 
an axis within the machine. , 

Fig. 3. represents a rather oblique view of the back 
part of the instrument in a complete state, and adapted to 
use. Within the box of the machine here delineated, the 
back part of which is best left open when in use, but may 
be made to shut up’by a drop folding door, with hinges, 
at pleasure, is seen the musical-cylinder which has been 

reviously mentioned. This cylinder is best eonstructed 
ty glueing together several slips of well-seasoned sonorous 
fir over a solid mould of the same shape, and of proper 
dimensions, paying due attention to the accuracy and 
soundness of the joints, that they may be at’ all points in 
contact. When the glue or cement is dry, the work may 
be planed down very smooth to the requisite thickvess, 
(about one-eighth of an inch) when the mould may be 
cautiously driven out, and a hollow cylinder, such as re« 
quired, will be presented. The cylinder should be perfo- 
rated with a number of small holes, disposed in reguke 
figures, which can be first traced, according to fancy, with 
a pencil on the surface of the cylinder. Two circular 
head-boards,.of one inch in thickness, whose circumference 
should be made to project. half an inch all round the sut- 
face of the cylinder, are now to be accurately glued to tts 
respective ends; an axle of brass inserted into each at the 
ceatre, long enough to pass through the heads of the 
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box, and receive the float-wheels, one of which is fully 
shown on the left-hand end of the instrument, and the 
floats of the other mostly hid from view at the opposite 
extremity. The centres of these float-wheels are made to 
sit tight upon their respective axles; and, aided by the 
wind, thus occasion a revolution of the musical cylinder 
within the box. The brass axles of the cylinder may be 
made to pass through a leather collar, and should be fre- 
quently supplied with oil, to prevent too great a degree of 
friction, and any consequent grating or discordant sound. 
Longitudinally over the cylinder are stretched, at about 
an inch apart, five cat-gut strings, all of them (except two) 
such as are used for the first or treble strings of a violin. 
The two strings excepted should consist of what violin- 
players denominate silver strings, and employed by them 
to furnish the fourth or bass string of their instrument. 
Let these two last mentioned strings be fixed on opposite 
sides of the note, as should be done, they will add conside- 
rably to the cylinder; and, when all the strings are tuned 
to the same sweetness of the tones of this instrument. I 
have found that more than’ two strings of this description 
have an effect rather detrimental than otherwise to the 
melodiousness of the whole. These strings, at one end of 
the cylinder, are made fast to small brass pins, projecting 
from the circumference or edge of the circular'head-board ; 
at the other extremity they are attached to screw-pins, 
with a notch in their repecive heads, by means of which 
they can be easily tuned by a proper key or instrument 
for the purpose; and thus the strings always kept tuned 
to the same pote (suppose the concert pitch of A) and at 
any time easily rectified. 

The cylinder ought especially to be placed in such a 
position within the machine, that :its strings may fall-in 
exactly with the current of air entering by the narrow 
longitudinal aperture, before described, in front of the box. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

The spokes or cross-pieces, and circumference, or rim, 
of the wheels, may be made of light wood; but the hori- 
“zontal floats will be best constructed of sheet-tin, cut of a 
convenient shape and dimensions... They are painted black, 
to preserve them fromrust, and varnished in the same 
manner as the wood-work. The pillar which is intended 
to support the instrument may rise about three feet and a 
half or four feet from the ground, on which it will stand 
firmly, by means of its branching tripod. — : 

There is no hecessity for strictly observing any particu- 
lar dimensions in regard to the general construction of this 
instrument; but the following will, I believe, be found 
preferable for 2 convenient and portable machine: —Length 
of the external box, three feet eight inches ; depth of ditto, 
seven inches and a half; width of ditto, seven inches ; 
projection of the head-boards of the angular prism or 
compressor, five inches; width of open part: of ditto in 
front, three inches and a half; diameter of the cylinder, 
four inches. These dimensions are numerically expressed 
in Fig. 1. The diameter of the float-wheels may be about 
eight inches. : 

To prepare the Musicus Ventusorum for use is almost 
obvious on inspection. Being taken into a garden, the 
passage or gallery of a house, or ps near to or upon 
the top of an arbour or summer-house, or other conve- 
nient situation, the air-compressor or front of the machine 
is turned so as to face the prevailing current; and for this 
purpose, the machine may be made to swing round ona 
swivel of brass, passing through the bottom of the box, 
and into the top of its supporting pillar. ‘ 

The elastic current of air, by this contrivance. having 
entered the compressor, increases in force as it advances, 
and rushes through the narrow aperture in the interior of 
the cpa compressor at its junction with the box, 
and plays with freedom over the strings of the cylinder. 
The cylinder is kept in constant motion by the float-wheels 
thereto attached, and the horizontal floats of which, being 
also presented to the breeze, are thereby made to revolve 
at the same time. Thus the cat-gutt strings of the cylin- 
der, in their swift revolutions, pass repeatedly under. the 
action of the current from without; from whence they 
derive a vibratory motion, that is promulgated in their 
course, and a succession of the sweetest sounds is the 
yesult. W. H. WEEKEs. 








Method of forming three’ Halocs artificially round the 
Sun, or any kuminous Object.—The following experiment, 
which illustrates in a pleasing manner the actual forma- 
tion of haloes, has been given by Dr. Brewster :—Take a 
saturated solution of alum, and having spread a few drops 
of it over a plate of glass, it will rapidly crystalize in small 
flat octohedrons, scarcely visible to the eye. When this 
plate is held between the observer and the sun, or a can- 
dle, with the eye very close to the smooth side.of the 
glass plate, there will be seen three beautiful haloes of 
jight, at different distances from the luminous body. The 


innermost halo, which is the whitest, is formed by the 
images refracted by a pair of faces of the octohedral erys- 
tals, not much inclined to each other; the second halo, 
which is more coloured, with the blue rays outwards, is 
formed by a pair of faces, more inclined; and the third 
halo, which is very large and highly coloured, is formed 
by a still more inclined pair of faces. Each separate crys- 
tal forms three im of the luminous body, placed at 
rer 120 degrees distant from each other, in all the three 
aloes; and, as the numerous small crystals have their re- 
fracting faces turned in every possible direction, the whole 
circumferences of the haloes will be completely filled up. 


_A Toad in a Rock.—A toad, of a dark slate colour, in a 
living state, was lately found in the centre of a huge mass 





of rock, at least fifty feet below the surface of the earth, | 


by some workmen, who were digging for coal, near Bris- 
tol; the animal was very lively at first, but expired soon 
after being exposed to the air. 


Natural Curiosity.—A perfumer, of the name of Cad- 
man, in Bath, has in her possession a perfect specimen of 
petrifaction, consisting of a hen’s nest complete, containing 
five eggs; the nest is formed of sticks, &c. and is a great 
curiosity. 











Natural Phenomenon.—When the mullet is dying, it 
changes its colours in a very singular manner till it is en- 
tirely lifeless. This tacle was so gratifying to the 
Romans, that they used to show the fish dying in a glass 
vessel to their guests before dinner. The same phenome- 
non is observable in the dying dolphin, and is familiar to 
all who navigate in warm climates. The colours 
are extremely bright, varied, and beautiful. 


Thrashing Machine.-—Mr. Richard White, jun. of 
Ercall Park, near Shrewsbury, has completed a thrash- 
ing Machine to work by hand, having both rake and 
winnowing machines attached to it, which will thrash 
three bushels of wheat per hour, and requires three men 
and a boy to attend it. 


Invisible Cement.—Isinglass boiled in spirits of wine 
will produce a fine transparent cement, which will unite 
broken glass, so as to render the fracture almost imper- 
ceptible. 

Cure of Cancer.—Apply a strong vegetable ointment, 
with hemlock, to the scirrous tumour, and at the same time, 
to keep the patient entirely on ane diet, and the co- 
pious use of the sarsaparilla and other vegetable beverages. 


Curious Phenomenon at Scarborough.—On Tuesday 
week the town of Scarborough was visited with a kind of 
hurricane. It was first seen to commence at a small vil- 
lage near Falsgrave, about a mile from Scarborough ; its 
appearance was like a cloud; it passed off the turnpike- 

ad, in a direction towards the sea; p through a 
plantation, and tore up two of the trees; then passed on 
to the sea shore, and shattered a machine called a Camera 
Obscura (which was just fitted for exhibition) to pieces. It 
then approached the bathing machines, and carried about 
a dozen of them into the sea, leaving them destitute of 
their wheels ; then passed into the harbour, and cast away 
two or three of the ehips which happened to be in its di- 
rection, taking one against the pier, and crushing two 
or three cobbles nearly to pieces; it then burst against the 
end of the pier, but fortunately no lives were lost. 


Draining Lakes in Holland.—The States of the province 
of Holland opened their session on the 7th instant. The 
governor, in his speech, informed the assembly, that a 
plan for draining the Lake of Haarlem and the Bylmer 
was under consideration. He concluded by holding out a 
confident expectation of this great undertaking being ac- 
complished. The Lake of Haarlem, which communicates 
with the Zuyder-Zee by the river Y, is extensive, but not 
deep: it is about fourteen miles long, and from seven to 
ten broad. According to tradition, it was formed in the 

ear 860, at the same time that the Rhine was intercepted 
by the formation of sand banks near Catwyck; but some 
persons who have investigated the subject, are of opinion 
that this event must have taken place at a period consi- 
derably morerecent. It is stated in old chronicles, than an 
irruption of the sea destroyed at once seventeen villages, 
and according to accounts published not many yoats ago, 
<a of habitations were still to be seen. There is a 
pular story of a nobleman, who resided in this part of 
olland, escaping from the great inundation, in conse- 
quence of observing a marine fish in one of the lakes on 
his estate. He thence concluded that the sea was under- 
mining part of the coast which served as a bulwark 
against it, and immediately removed with his family.—A 
contract is concluded with regard to the Bylmer, and the 























works are to commence next spring. 





Sine Arts. 
BURNS'S MONUMENT AT AYR. 


—<—— 
The monument, which has now been erected at Ayr, to 
perpetuate the memory of Robert Burns, in form, may be 
described as a replication of the Athenian monument of 
Lysicretes, which we believe the architect sclected as his 
model. It bears a considerable resemblance also to the 
beautiful little temple attached to the church San Pietro 
in Mantorio, at Rome. The edifice consists of a triangular 
basement oa of the three great divisions of 
Ayrshire, Kyle, Carrick, and Cunninghame) upon which 
rises a circular peristyle supporting acupola. The pillars, 
which are nine ir number, and entablature, are of the 
Corinthian order. They are designed, we believe, from 
the three remaining columns of the Comitium (sometimes 
erroneously called the temple of Jupiter Stator) in the 
Forum, at Rome, and executed in the chastest manner $ 
certain ornaments of truly Grecian elegance surrsount the 
cupola, and serve as a pedestal to the tripod. The inte. 
rior of the basement of the monument gives a circular 
chamber, sixteen feet in height, and of a correspondiag 
diameter. From this chamber, which is of the Doric or- 
der, a flight of stairs conducts to the gallery above. The 
whole edifice is conceived and executed in a style purely 

classical. 

The following is the inscription placed on the tripod: 
The First Stone of this Monument 
Erected by Public Subscription, 
In Honour of the Genius of 
ROBERT BURNS, 
Was laid by 
The late Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, Bart. 
(Under whose exertions principally, the Subscription was 
commenced and carried through) 
On the 25th day of January, 1820: 
AN. 


D 
On the 4th of July, 1823, 

This structure being wholly completed, 

THIS TRIPOD 

Was fixed upon its summit, 
In presence of a numerous assemblage 
Of Freemasons and Subscribers, 
Headed and addressed on the occasion by William Fullarton, 
Esq. of Skeldon. 
Thomas Hamilton, jun. Architect. 
John Conuel, jun. Builder and Contractor. 

The situation of the building is extremely well chosen. 
It is in the centre of those scenes which tbe poet has so 
often described; and, if va nae, # the spot itself excited 
recollections of the most pleasing kind in the minds of the 
bard’s admirers, how much more interesting, how much 
more intense, must be the local associations of feelings now 

ed up, when, in addition to that classic ground, we 
contemplate the proud pile-which has been raised to pere 
petuate the memory of Robert Burns. 

As there is a deficiency of funds to inclose the monu- 
ment, a subscription has been opened, for that purpose, 
which it is hoped will be supported by liberal contributions, 
in order to preserve an edifice which has been so tastefully 
executed, and which will be an ornament to the county.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


The Bouquet. 
“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled ftowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonTAIGnz. 














REVIVIANA. 
——- 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. Eartg. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
‘[OONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.J 
+ eng 


7. A MEERE ALDERMAw. He is venera- 
ble in his Gowne, more in his Beard, where- 
with he sets not forth so much his owne, as 
the face of a City. You must look on him 
as one of the Town Gates, and consider him 
not as a Body, but a corporation. His emi- 
nencie above others hath made him a man of 
Worship, for he had never been preferred, 
but that he was worth thousands. He over- 
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sees the Common-wealth as his Shop, and it 
is an argument of his policy, that he hath 
thriven by his craft. He is a rigorous Ma- 
gistrate in his Ward: yet his scale of justice 
is suspected, least it be like the Ballances in 
his Warehouse, A ponderous man heis, and 
substantiall: for his weight is commonly ex- 
traordinayy, and in his preferment nothing 
rises so much as his Belly. His head is of 
no great depth, yet well furnisht, and when 
it is in conjunction with his Brethren, may 
bring forth a Citie Apopthegme, or some such 
sage matter. He is one that will not hastily 
runne into error, for he treads with great de- 
liberation, and his judgement consists much in 
his pace. His discourse is commonly the 
Annals of his Mayoraltie, and what good 
government there was in the dayes of his 
gold Chaine: though his dooreposts were the 
onely things that suffered reformation: He 
seems most sincerely religious, especially on 
solemne dayes, for he comes oft to Church to 
make a shew, and is a part of the Quire 
hangings. He is the highest staire of his 
profession, and an example to his Trade, 
what in time they may come to. He makes 
very much of his authority: but more of 
his sattin doublet; which though of good 
yeares, beares his age very well, and looks 
fresh every Sunday ; But his Scarlet Gown 
is a Monument, and lasts from generation to 
generation, 
“Ns te 

8. A DisconTznxTep MAN is one that is 
faln out with the world, and will be revenged 
on himself. Fortune hath denied him in 


~gomething, and he now takes pet, and will be 


miserable in spight. ‘The root of his disease 
is a self-humouring pride, and an accustomed 


' tendernesse, not to be crossed in his fancy: 


and the occasion is commonly one of these 
three: a hard Father, a peevish Wench, or 
his ambition thwarted. He considered not 
the nature of the world till he felt it, and all 
blowes fall on him heavier, because they light 
not first on his expectation. He hath now 
forgone all but his pride, and is yet vain- 
glorious in the ostentation of his melancholy. 
His composure of himself is a studied care- 
lesnesse with his armes a-crosse, and a neg- 
lected hanging of his head and eloak, and he 
is as great an enemie to an hatband, as For- 
tune. He quarrels at ihe time, and up starts, 
and sighs at the neglect of men of Parts, 
that is, such as himselfe. His life is a per- 
petuall Satyre, and he is still girding the ages 
vanitie; when this very anger shewes he too 
much esteems it. He is much displeased to 
see men merry, and wonders what they can 
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lippes higher then a smile, and frownes 
wrinkle him before forty. He at the last falls 
into that deadly melancholy to be a bitter 
hater of men, and is the most apt companion 
for any mischiefe. He is the spark that 
kindles the Commonvrealth, and the bellowes 
himself to blow it: and if he turn any thing, 
it is commonly one of these, either Frier, 
Traytor, or Madman. 














Correcvondernce. 
TIDE TABLES. 


—>—- 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Str,—Had I not been so repeatedly called upon, I 
should not have offered any remark on the subject, nor 
have interfered in the discussion, considering the matter 
clear to those who understand any thing about tide tables 
‘or their calculations, and to spend time with those who 
either do not or will not understand them, I have long ago 
found it to be useless. In your head-line to the various 
paragraphs, you have used the words Tide Table, but 
allow me to suggest, that it should have been Tide Tabics, 
as otherwise some persons may be led to consider that 
there is only one tide table published here; which is not 
the case, as, in addition to that of Holden's, I have pub- 
lished one for the last twenty-six years. I have often been 
surprised that any one should conceive that the blank 
(or —e~) means ¢welve o'clock, but much more so, that 
any calculator should confidently assert it. It appears to 
nre that a few minutes’ investigation of the principle will 
easily couvince eny one, that as every time of high water 
is later than the former by several minutes (not ** the frac- 
tion of @ minute*) there must, of course, occur a period, 
by the accumulation of those extra minutes, when they 
will amount to twelve hours, and of course produce a va- 
cancy of a tide, which happens every fourteen or fifteen 
days; and as it has been customary to denote that bya 
dash (——) I have done the same in the tide tables which 
I have published for the last twenty-six years. But hop- 
ing the matter will be better understood, I purpose, in 
future, to put either xo high water, or to leave it entirely 
blank. As to the double blanks (or ——) I am equally 
surprised that they should be so put, and that they should 
by any one be called izwelve o’clock ; one of which must, 
of course, mean no high water, and the other might be 
12 0; but dhis to be put in the first place, as I conceive 
that if 120 be placed in the morning column it would 
mean noon; if in the evening column it would mean 
midnight. I have examined above cig’ty tide tadles, and 
also collated them with the late Mr. Hutchinson's twenty- 
five years’ observations, and I do not find that the double 
dashes (— —) are used in any of them until they were 
used in Holden’s tables for 1815, and again in 1920, 1821, 
and 1822, and which, to me, are quite unintelligible. 
Whenever the time of high water has happened at twelve 
o'clock in the tables I have published, you will find, that, 
if at twelve o’clock at noon, it has been put xoor in the 
morning column, and if at twelve o’clock at night, mid- 
night in the evening column, and which appears to me to 
remove your difficulty; the next of course would be a 
dash (——) as there would be no high water during the 
following tvelve hours. I beg to state that I bave no 
knowledge of the parties who have addressed you under 
the learned signatures; and if AMaris Refluxus be still 
dissatisfied, and will not think it too much trouble to give 
me a call, I can show him more results of my researches, 
which I might have added to this communication, but 
feared it would prove too long for your insertion, and 
remain, Yours respectfully, 

JOHN LANG. 





finde to laugh at. He never draws his ewn 


Drury- cane, July 31, 1823, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—In your publication of the 15th instant, I remark 
a letter signed Ranger, stating that he, Mr. R. was pre- 
sent when the friendly discussion took place, and that it 
was in consequence of the difference of opinion upon the 
pronunciation of the word catch. Admitted: but I must 
beg leave to say that Mr. R. has made a little mistake, 
which will be proved tout a Theure.—Mr. R. says, that, 
in referring to the work, he finds it quite the reverse—it 
cannot be the reverse of my own book (which was then 
produced) because under that word I find it kiitsh—but [ 
do not stop looking at it, I proceed and find these charac- 
ters marked thus (89) which Icad me to examine the ac- 
ceptation of the note upon that word ;—there, Mr. Editors 
originates the difference of opinion.—Indeed Mr. R. very 
gentlemanly admits it in saying—that Mr. S. M.’s con- 
struction of the sentence is very prodigious. Now, if it 
had reference to the word only, Mr. R. would not have 
made use of the expression sentence, because the learned 
gentleman knows perfectly well that a word is a singie 
part of speech, and that a sentence is an assemblage of 
words. This being clearly understood, I proceed to the 
investigation of the noie— it is written exact/y as follows : 
‘© There is @ corrupt, but a received, pronunciation of this 
letter in the words, any, many, catch, Thames, where the 
@ sounds like short ¢, as if written enny, menny, ketc’:, 
Tems.”—You will easily perceive, Mr. Editor, that the 
difference of opinion (which I hope will never alter our 
friendship) is upon the words corrupt and received. 1 say 
that the word received means allowed, admitled, adopted ; 
and that it is the sense of the note in question. 

I beg, in conclusion, that you, Sir, or avy impartial 
correspondent, will have the goodness to settle this point. 
As Mr. R. is a party concerned, his evidence, of course, 
cannot be admitted. Ifyou are of opinion that the word 
received is correctly explained, I leave it for you so say 
whether I am right in prenouncing it keich, or not. 

Tam, &e. Ss. M, 

Liverpool, July 31, 1823. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As the first feelings and the usual routine of 2 
young man's life whilst in an office in tl.is sea-port may, 
perhaps, be interesting to some of your readers, [ shall 
attempt to describe my own in the same situation. 

I was lolling under a haystack, superlatively happy in 
the thoughts, that only one week of my holidays had 
glided away, when a letter arrived from my father, de- 
siring me to repair immediately to Liverpeol, as he hed 
fixed with Mr. B——, a respectable broker, that I should 
enter into his office directly, he being short of hands at 
that time. I was much surprised at this sudden determinz- 
tion. I prepared myself, however, and was in town ina 
couple of hours, and my father waiting my arrival; But 
as it was my entry into a new course of lite was deferred 
til] the next morning. Itcame. I was conducted to the 
destined place. I was rather fluttered when 1 arrived for 
the first time at the door, through which I shou!d so often 
pass the following seven years of my life. We entered 
the sales-room, a'spacious apartment with large windows, 
long black desks, and yellow pulpit. The echoing bang of 
the doors, the roar of the carts, the smell of sugar and 
shumac, every trifling circumstance are to this day vividly 
impressed on my memory. We then entered into the pub- 
lic er common office, in which were ten or a dozen young 
men, who seemed to be on the tiptoe of curiosity to sec 
“+ the young apprentice,” ** the newcomer,” **young ———,”” 
as their whispers audibly told. We were officioysly ushered 
into the private office by one of them, who regarded me 
with a most scrutinizing eye. Mr. B—-— was disengaged 
and alone. > He was an elderly man ; a certain stateliness 
of deportment showed the successful trader, though the 
politeness of the gentleman prevented it from being offen- 








sive. He entered into. a general conversation, weather, 
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trade, and politics, then conducted me into the office, | The first is an oracular response said to have been returned ; has himsélf put this method into practice, and it promise® 
to a warrior, who, on the eve of setting out for battle, had | t0 be the means of a great saving. — 


where I was formally introduced to the youths in ‘it, and 
atterwards returned to settle particulars with my father. 
I sat on a high, uncomfortable stool fot an hour or two, 
smiling (or rather attempting to smile) at the repartee and 
joke that was passing round, and answering all questions 
with the bashful monosyllables, ‘* Yes, Sir,” ‘* No, Sir,” 
till dinner time: right glad I was when it did come. 
But time will pass on! yes!! the first week in an office 
will glide away. I imperceptibly became acquainted with 
my fellow-apprentices. I even became known in other 
cifices, though at first merely as ** B——’s young man.” 
I made myself master of the first things required to be 
known in an office, and could ‘now distinguish between a 
bill of parcels and a bill of lading. I shall here pass over 
the disputes concerning precedence, taking weights of 
goods, and attending ships. I learnt assurance at the 
custom-house, smut at the warehouse, and could take an 
oath at the excise with tolerable nonchalance ; frequented 
the pier-head, understood the signals, and betted on the 
sailing of favourite ships ; bought dumbells, bexing gloves ; 
and visited my taylor oftener than my Euclid.; The theatre 
was always with me a favourite resort; and here I must 
observe, that the critiques of your theatrical correspondents 
are somewhat jejune and unnatural. EF am now one of ten 
hundred other youths who have tedious hours in spite of 
billiard-rooms and libraries, and who try to beguile them 
by flitting with the young lady on the other side of the 
street (or church on a Sunday) by writing sonnets for the 
Kaleidoscope, and disturbing a whole neighbourhood by 


javenile attempts on the flute or violin. In fact, Sir, I 
am your most obedient, 
most obliged, 
and faithful servant 
to command, 
Liverpool. —, 





TO THE EDITOR. 


$1x,—When Edward II. was in prison, and the persons 
who were in care of him were dilatory in putting an end 
to his life, Adam de Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, writ to 
then: in order to quicken them, coughing his precept in 
the following ambiguous sentence : 

_Edzwardum ocidere nolite, timere bonum est ; 
(RaP1y, I.-108.) 

which admits of a quite different sense, according as & 
commm is put before or after timere. This ambiguity 
eannot be transferred into our language, on account of the 
sign to, which is necessary before infinitives. This crafty 
sentence is, however, thus translated in Fuller’s Worthies, 


page 37: 
* Edward kill not to fear is good” 


July 28, 1823. A SUBSCRIBER. 


- Our correspondent may have seen the following ludicrous 
iastance of the importance of punctuation recently in the 
newspapers. A barber having put on his sign-board: 

What do you think 

I'll shave you for nothing, 

And give you some drink. 

A fellow who took this in the light most agreeable to 
himeelf, after having been shaved, asked for the drink ; 
upon which the barber told him he had read the lines 
wrong, owing to the painter having done his work ina 
sloyenly manner; in consequence of which many persons, 





like his present customer, understood the motto as if it had | of 


been punctuated thus: 
What do you think? 
Pl shave you for nothing, 
And give you some drink! 
Instead of taking it asit was meant, thus: 


What! do you think Pl shave you for nothing, and give 
you some drink? 


consulted the gods about his safe return. - The words were, 
' Ibis redihis , 
Nunquam in bello peribis. 
This the warrior translated as if it were thus punctuated : 

Ibis, redibis. 

Nunquam in bello peribis. 

Thou shalt go, thou shalt return, ; 

Never shalt thou perish in war. ; 

He did perish, however; and when his friends up- 
braided the oracle on the vccasion, the juggler informed 
them that they had construed the answer wrong; and 
that it was intended to convey this meaning : ; 

Ibis, redibis nunquam. - 

In bello peribis. 
Thou shajt go; thou shalt never return. 
Thou shalt perish in war.'- - ~ De ‘ 

We also recollect another instance in English, contained 

in an inscription over a door which ran thus : 
Porta patens esto 
Nulli claudar‘s honesto. 
Which, when the point follows the verb esto, signifies, 
Door be thou open; be shut to no honest man: 
But if the point follow the adjective null, it signifies 
Gate be thou open unto none; be shut unto an honest man. 


Edit. Kal. 
—EEEEEEEEEEEeeee 
TO THE EDITOR. 
My son, in playing upon a piece of ground near Paul- 
strest (kaown ne vellation of ‘* The Pump Field”) 
on Wednesday evening last, about six o'clock, picked up 


& purse, containing a quantity of coneeaees frem inno- 
‘cence he stood admiring them; upon which he was ac- 
costed by a lady (one of four) with ** Now you have picked 
that up, it is mine, give it me;” and immediately took it 
im, walking off with her company, without expres- 

omg the smallest gratitude. . z 
If the lady is the actual owner of the , I am satis. 
fied that she has got it ; but I can asec beg your kind- 

er tha’ 


pess in inserting who agg o-gaben t should it 
ey 


belong to any other person, tmaay if possible get fur- 
ther intelli —J am, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Rigby-place, Milton-street, LEIGH ELSTON. 
Liverpool, July $1, 1823. 





Scientific Wecords. 


Comet of Encke re-discovered.—On the 2d of June, 
1822, Mr. Rumker re-discovered in Gemini the periodical 
comet of Encke, which has excited so much notice, and 
from which it appears, that the revolution of this comet in 
1204 days is put beyond a doubt. is comet was ob- 
served in 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 18183 and by a 

ison of ail these observations, he calculated two sets 





minutes of a degree. In these elements the revolution of 
1812 was 1203,452 days, and 1204,452, and half the greater 
axis, 0,8472191 and 0,8474612. With these data, M. 
Encke computed ephemerides of the comet for 1822. He 
announced that he had little of its being seen in 
Europe in 1822, as before June it would be extremely faint, 
and always near the horizon, and in the month of June 
it would set at the same time with thesun. He added, how- 
ever, °* that in south latitude 34 degrees, the comet, in the 
inning of June, would be elevated 24d above the 
horizon at sunset, and would then be as bright as a star of 
the fouth magnitude.” —Our readers cannot fail to remark 
the singularity of the circumstance, that Mr. Rumker, 
who accompanied Sir Thomas Brisbane to New South 
Wales, should have discovered this comet on the 2d of June, 
1822, at Paramatta, in 88 degrees, 48 minutes, 45 seconds, 
south latitude. 


fel ne 





Feeding of Engine Boilers.—Thomas Hall, 
man to the Glasgow water company, having 
waste of fire when a steam-engine stops working, has, in- 
supply of water into the boiler 
to compensate for the loss, recommended that at each time 
the engine is stopt, water to the depth of. 18 inches above 
its usual level be poured in, by-which, when the working 





‘WS recollect, from our school-days, two very good in- 
stances of the effect of pronunciation in altering the sense. 





of conte which represented the observations within two | . 





R. G. EYTON (ate Pupil of Mr. Mori on the 
VIOLIN, and Mr. Cip. Potter on the PIANO FORTE,) 
respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, that he in- 
tends to take a limited number of Pupils to instruct on 
ose ents, and, by strict attention, hopes to merit 
their favours. ‘ : 


No. 16, Gilt-street, Brownlow-hilt, 


Eo Correspondents. 


Music.—Nothing would be more easy than to adopt the sug- 
gestion. of An Amateur, by the purchase of a small stock of 
musical type; neither would it be difficult to furnish:a 
weekly supply of origina, Music, such as we have seen 
issued by some of our cotemporaries. We are in possession 
of a foreign work, by the help of which, any person can 
actually manufacture origina] minuets and trios, by means 
of a pair of dice.’ The chancé medley strains, thus strangely 
produced, are quite as good as some music, as it*is 
ealled, with which the public have lately been “‘ hummed.” 
The original music published in cheap periodical works, 
and in the magazines, is generally so execrable, that we 
should be ashamed to circulate such notes. The reason is 
obvious, The man who has sufficient genius to produce 
any thing with pretensions to taste or originality, can turn 
his talents to better account than writing for works such 
as those to which we have alluded.’ A single song, which 

. {gs above mediocrity, would be purchased at the music shops 
for a sum greater than the yearly salary which a periodical 
publisher of such a work as ours could afford to pay a com- 
poser. We may safely challenge proof that any original 
song oF air, not absolutely contemptible, has ever found its 
way to the public through magazines or cheaper miscella- 
nies. If therefore we should ever dabble in the musical 
department, we shall confine ourselves to the selection of 
old melodies of acknowledged excellence; and shall not 
insult the publi¢ with original trash, which nomusic-dealer 
would purchase, except by the pound weight, to wrapup 
hig rosin or his Roman strings. : 


Dramatic Critigves.—Our correspondent, The Trunkmaker 
tn the Upper Gallery, has been raising a clatter about our 
ears, because we inserted only a part of his letter, whilst 
our own commentary accompanying that extract might 
lead our readers to conclude that the part omitted was un- 
reasonably severe or caastic. Now, as this was not the. 
fact, we have no objection to state that. the whole commu- 
nication of this correspondent was couched in the most 
gentleman-like terms, apparently dictated by a very liberal 
snd candid spirit. Our only reason for curtailing it was our 
objection to extend: the theatrical department of the Ka- 
leidoscope to & length which some of our country readers 
might object to, on the ground that the subject is rather 
of local than general interest. Mrs. M‘Gibbon, besides, 
is sometimes unaccountably passed over in silence by the 
Liverpool critics; and we, therefore, gladly availed our- 
gelves of the friendly trunkmaker’s coincidence with us in 
opinion as to the general merits of this deserving actress. 
En passant, we do not recognize the trunkmaker’s hand or 
signature, although we recollect his prototype in the Spec- 
tator.—It will be perceived that the usual communication 
from our correspondents on the drama is omitted thiaweek . 
The lateness of the period at which the manuscript arrived: 
is the cause of that omission. 


Intsu Lrrgnaturs.—The able dissertation on polite literature, 
which has been carried through successive numbers of the 
Kaleidoscope, is this day brought to a conclusion, which will 
enable us next week to avail ourselves of the acceptable 
favours of our correspondent Homo and others. ‘ 


Srenwe’s PLagianisme-——If our correspondent, Cofpotal 
Trim's second Cousin, will turn to the memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vol. iv. page 45, he 
will find an‘article entitled, “‘ Comments on Sterne, by 
John Ferriar, M.D.” which will decide the question proposed 
in a letter already acknowledged. é 


ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN.—Are we to underetand that 
this communication is original ? 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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ig resumed, there is a sufficient ly of hot water, the 
steam is ready the moment it is required, and no increase 
of fuel, to heat recently introduced fluid, is necessary. He 





Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libya- 
Ty, 119, St.James-st.; for ready moncy only. ; 
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